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NOTES ON MUSEUM BUILDINGS. 

The Art Institute has received several visits 
recently from architects and officers of mus- 
eums from other cities, and even from Europe, 
who are studying plans for museum buildings. 
Without claiming perfection for our galleries, 
they certainly form one of the best large 
ranges of exhibition rooms for paintings in 
the country, as regards lighting, agreeable 
relation to each other, and advantageous wall 
spacing. 

Our experience leads us to certain definite 
principles of museum construction which we 
venture briefly to record. Since the one object 
of a museum is to exhibit pictures or other 
objects well, the first demand is undoubtedly 
plenty of light. Complaints are rarely heard 
of an exhibition being too light, and excess of 
light is easily remedied. For this reason the 
greatest possible amount of skylight is desir- 
able, which requires long ranges of low build- 
ings. It is usual to install casts of sculpture 
in the lower floor of two-story buildings, 
but the light, though it may be good, is 
never the best, and the sculptors are often 
dissatisfied, with good reason. The best art 
museum would be a one story building, sky- 
lighted almost all over. I say almost, because 
there are pictures and other objects that are 
better in a high side light. Side light for 
pictures is very expensive of space, since the 
light opposite the windows and under the 
windows is bad, and the light on the side 
walls uneven. For the purposes of an art 
school occasional sidelights are extremely 
desirable. 

Skylights should be as near as possible to 
ceiling lights, that is, deep light shafts are to 
be avoided. Ceiling lights should be large, 
and coves narrow. In stories not skylighted 
the windows should be large and square- 



headed, should extend nearly or quite to the 
ceilings, and should be entirely free from 
mullions and especially from transoms, which 
take off the light. In general, for the best 
light, a side lighted room should not be wider 
than once and a half the height of windows 
measured from the floor, but a pretty good 
light may be secured to a considerably greater 
distance. 

All this implies that the external roof must 
be low and cannot be made a feature of the 
building, while the external wall spaces ot 
lower stories must be very much cut up. 
The Romanesque and Gothic styles, in which 
roofs and wall spaces are so important, can- 
not be adapted to these conditions. The 
style must be Classic, Renaissance, or 
modern. 

The roof of the Art Institute of Chicago is 
wholly glass, and it is a good arrangement, 
giving no trouble from leakage or other fail- 
ure. It is a great convenience (and easily 
done) to make the frames and glass of the 
inner skylights all flush or even on the upper 
surface, so they can be swept or mopped 
over. Of course they should be readily and 
safely accessible from above, and some panels 
should open. 

Next to light come simplicity of classifica- 
tion and ease of access to galleries. It is 
desirable that exhibition rooms should be 
accessible separately, that is, without going 
through one to get to another, so that col- 
lections may be changed in one without clos- 
ing others. The arrangement of two ranges 
of galleries, one wide and one narrow, used 
in the Naples Museum and the Art Institute, 
is a good one. In the Art Institute the inner 
range constitutes a corridor. Freedom of cir- 
culation for visitors and a plan easily com- 
prehended are desirable. The growth of 
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departments is usually so uncertain and so 
dependent upon accidental opportunities and 
tastes, that in most cases the safest and roost 
practicable policy is to build a sort of hom- 
ogeneous building, oi well-lighted, well- 
related and well-proportioned exhibition 
rooms, which may be appropriated to the 
departments according to their needs. All 
galleries ought to have doors, and perhaps 
iron doors that push up are best. 

Among other things to be given considera- 
tion are the door- keeping arrangements, the 
rooms for administration, director, curators, 
trustees, committees, etc. Library and lecture 
rooms also have to be related to the rest of the 
building. Rooms for receiving, boxing and 
storing pictures, and for their inspection by 
committees, must be provided; also carpen- 
ter's shop, plaster man's shop, janitor's 
quarters, engineer's room, lavatories, and 
perhaps lunch -rooms. 

With regard to sizes of picture galleries, 
the agreeable effect of moderate sized gal- 
leries of varying dimensions and varying 
heights, is too much overlooked. Large 
uniform galleries produce a weariness in the 
visitor, while well-proportioned rooms of dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes are agreeable to him, 
though he may not know why. In the Art 
Institute in no case are there two similar gal- 
leries adjacent to each other. This is shown 
by the floor plan on page 7. The gal- 
leries 44x27 feet, (17 feet high, to the sky- 
light), are found a very convenient and taste- 
ful type, and pictures always look well in 
them. No doubt larger rooms of the same 
proportion would look equally well. It may 
be noted that rooms of this character are 
more dignified in effect when entered by the 
side, than when entered by the end (as in 
Room 27, contrasted with Room 53). Our 
sizes are for the most part good, 50 x 40 (2 1 



high) 44x27, 30x27, etc., with accom- 
panying corridors. Occasionally a larger 
room is desirable for pictures of great sizes, 
perhaps as large as 90x55, and for archi 
tectural casts halls of great size are necessary. 
It is convenient to have the walls of picture 
galleries lined with" wood from the base board 
to the top of the hanging space. Boards 
1 % ° r • yi > ncn thick, set directly against 
brick or plaster, and covered with asbestos 
paper, are very little dangerous from fire, and 
are a wonderful saving in hanging galleries. 
If, however, wooden strips set in the wall 
are used, the strips ought to be vertical and 
not horizontal, as is usual. A lining of red 
or gray-green itgrain carpet is excellent, and 
moderate in expense. It will show little in- 
jury after fifty re-hangings. Plushes and 
damasks have the advantage of varying light 
and shade, "composing" themselves, as it 
were. Some of our best galleries are simply 
tinted on the abestos paper with agreeable 
tints of calsomine, a broken effect being pro- 
duced by pouncing on a second tone with 
sponges. 

Floors should be dark in color, indeed it 
may be said the darker the better. Cement 
or wood covered with dark cork carpet is 
agreeable, and with a border of marble or 
mosaic is handsome. 



The building operations on the central stair- 
way have been carried as far as possible with 
the funds now in hand for the work. It is 
expected that the marble work will be com- 
pleted at some future time. The need for 
more gallery space grows more apparent each 
year, and tentative plans have been drawn, 
and the consent of the Illinois Central Rail- 
way has been secured, for the extension of 
the building eastward, over the tracks. 



